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THE PICTS. 


[By THE EDITOR.] 
IV. 
THEIR LANGUAGE. 


WITH the view of considering the remains of the Pictish language, 
as preserved in the two or three words that have been handed 
down in the list of proper names and in the names of places in 
Pictland, we must first lay down the leading letter changes as 
between the two chief Celtic languages— Gaelic and Welsh. 
The vowels of Gaelic and Welsh represent the original Celtic or 
Aryan vowel sounds in the same way, except in the following 
instances: original short z is in Gaelic z or ea, and in Welsh y; 
short wis in G. uw, or oftener 0, and in W. w; Gaelic long e and 
ta become in Welsh wy; G. ao is the W. uw, and long # appears 
in Welsh as2, din is in Welsh din. Welsh sometimes changes an 
earlier ¢ into a, as Lat. centum and Gaelic ceud, W. cant; so ceum 
is cam, and deinn is ban. It is due to the action of the liquids in 
combination with other consonants and with themselves. The 
Welsh and Gaelic treat the original nine mute consonants and the 
liquids (Welsh 4 is for /) exactly in the same way if they begin 
words, but, between vowels, that is, when “aspirated,” the Welsh 
mute tenues become medials ; d becomes dd, g disappears, and 
b (and m) becomes f. Indo-European f has disappeared in 
Celtic, except in the combination -f/. Gaelic / initial appears 
only in borrowed words, excepting when it stands for original sv 
in one or two words, and native non-initial ~ stands for -ms-. It 
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must be well noted that Welsh ¢ is always Gaelic ¢, but Gaelic ¢, 
for original gv, appears in Welsh as ~. The following table 
shows all the letters and combination of letters that are differently 
dealt with in the two languages ; the hyphen before a letter 
means that it comes after a vowel, and in the examples Latin or 
Gaulish(*) stands for the “ original” form, and forms in parenthesis 
belong to the old stage of the languages :— 











ORIGINAL| GAELIC. | WELsH. || ORIGINAL. | Gagtic. | WELSH. 
| | 
qv; cv c, -ch | p, -b ] quod, equus | co, each | pa, ebol 
p-p none none || plenus, tepe-(st-)| lan, teas | llawn, tes 
Vv, -v f, -fh,- | gw, -w,- || verus, (g)vivus | fir, beo | gwir, byw 
S, -S s, -sh,- - || Senex, soror | sean, siur hen, chwaer 
sqv sg (sc) | chw || old Celt. sqvetlon| sgeul chedl 
sv o p chw || soror (*svesOr) | siur, piuthar | chwaer- 
-nt -d (-t) -nt centum | ceud cant 
-nc -g (-c) -ng (-nc) root anc- | eug (éc) | angeu (ancou) 
cc -c -ch | *broccus | broc | broch 
-ct -chd (t) | -fiJth || rectum | reachd | rhaith 
tt -t -th | cattus cat | cath 
-pt -chd (t) -[i]th || septem | seachd | saith 
-rt -rt -rth *nerto- neart | nerth 
-re “rc -rch | *marka- | marcach marchog 
-x “s -ch, -h *uxello-, dexter | uasal, deas | uchel, deheu 
-st -s (ss) -st old Celt. closta _ | cluas _ | clust 








It is of importance to compare the above list with that which Mr. 
Skene puts forward : 


PHONETIC LAWS BETWEEN WELSH AND GAELIC. 





p into c or b g into d w into o 
c into t or g gw into f y intoe 
b ntog h into s or f e into ea 


This table is both incorrect and misleading. Welsh g never 
becomes Gaelic 4; fen (head) has nothing to do with Gaelic 
beann or beinn (hill) : pen answers to Gaelic ceann (head), and deinn 
is in Welsh dan, as already said. Welsh ¢ never becomes ¢ or g 
of Gaelic, nor W.d become G.g; W.g is never G.d, nor W.A ever 
G.f. Mr. Skene’s examples of such are either wrong or illusory. 
His idea that Gaelic @ and s interchange is also an illusion, for in 
his example, duz/ and sui/ meaning “hope,” the latter is the word 
suil (eye) used metaphorically as in the English “have an eye 
to.” In Mr. Skene’s application of this law to the Pictish diuperr 
(rich), the Gaelic saoibhir means “ rich” certainly, but equally 
certain is it that Gaelic daibhiry means “poor”! He forgets here 
the use of the prefixes so- and do-, the former giving a positive 
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and the latter a negative quality. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
Mr. Skene’s philological laws do not help him at all in unravelling 
the Pictish mystery ; while they do not advance his position, they 
keep him from discovering the truth. 

Let us apply our laws to the three Pictish words peanfahei 
(wall’s end), cartit (a pin), and diuperr (rich). Bede speaks of the 
beginning of the Firth of Clyde wall thus: it began “in loco qui 
sermone Pictorum Peanfahel, lingua autem Anglorun Penneltun 
appellatur.” The same name is met with in a gloss upon 
Nennius, which runs, “ Penguaul, que villa Scotice Cenail, 
Anglice vero Peneltun dicitur.” This place was the town or villa 
at which the wall of Severus began. We see that the Gaelic for 
it was Cenail and the Pictish Peanfahel or better Penguaul. 
Pean or pen answers to the Gaelic cen for ceann (head): penn is 
the British form, and here the Pictish agrees with it. In regard 
to Bede’s second part of the word, -fahe/, which means “ wall,” 
the word is evidently borrowed from the Latin vadlum, and 
answers to neither Gaelic nor Welsh in form. True, the f of 
-fahel is the Gaelic representative of Latin v, which becomes gw 
(gu of the old language) in Welsh. The gloss form, -guaui, is 
thoroughly British. Cormac’s word cartit (a pin) is obscure. 
Mr. Stokes has suggested a connection with the Welsh garthon 
(a goad), old British gertht. The word diuperr, translated by dives 
(rich), is proved to be non-Gaelic by its g. The Gaelic form 
ought to be diucerr. Prof. Rhys suggests that the original Celtic 
word whence it came was dogvirr-, and he finds names that are 
possibly parallel in some Lusitanian inscriptions in Spain. The 
evidence of these three words js decisive for the Brythonic 
connection of the Pictish language. 

We shall now turn to the national, personal, and place names 
that we find in the “Chronicles” of the Picts. Does the name 
Picti mean the “ painted men”? Prof. Rhys says it does, and the 
usual explanation is that the custom of tattooing, which was in 
Czesar’s time general, was in the 3rd and 4th centuries confined 
to northern Scotland, and hence these people came to be called 
Picti. That they did paint and puncture their bodies, we have 
already amply proved, and the name may have arisen as sug- 
gested. Or it may have been an attempt at translating the British 
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and Gaelic names of this people into Latin—the names Prydyn 
and Cruithnech, which are from a root gvrut—signifying in 
modern times, “form, picture.” But we have, further, to re- 
member the Gaulish inhabitants of what is now Poitiers; they were 
called Pictavi and Pictones. Prof. Windisch goes so far as to say 
that the Scotch Picti and the Pictavi are inseparable as to name, 
remarking that, if the Latin pictus be their basis, they must be 
hybrid formations. Cormac has a word e¢icht (a carver), which 
may be from a Celtic form gvict-, which would give-a Gallo-British 
form Piet and modern Pyth. This suggests a native origin for 
Pict of like force as Cruithnech of the Gaelic and Prydyn of the 
Welsh—“ carved or pictured people.” In any case, Cruithnech 
(plural Cruithnig) was the native Gaelic name for them, and its 
Welsh counterpart Prydyn is remarkably like the Welsh name for 
Britain, which is Prydain. Now, curiously enough, good Mss. 
of Diodorus and Strabo spell the name of Britain with ag. Thus 
we meet with Prettania and its adjective Prettaniké. But we are 
not left to depend on MS. evidence which is comparatively late. 
Stephanus of Byzantium (circa A.D. 490) tells us that Ptolemy 
(120 A.D.) and Marcian (2nd century) spelt the name of Britain 
with ag. It is very probable that, originally, Britain was called 
Pritania, for old Celtic Qvritania, the root Qurit of which is the 
same as Welsh Prydyn and Gaelic Cruithnech. The w of Cruith- 
nech may come by metathesis from the v or # of Ovrit-an-.* It 
is probable that, when Pytheas and the Greeks visited these 
islands in the 4th century, B.C., the name of the island was Pritania 
and its inhabitants were the Pritani, the Welsh Prydyn and the 
Gaelic Cruithnig ; in short, the Picts may have had possession of 
the whole island, and actually given it their own name, by which, 
in a modified form, it still is known. 

The list of personal and kings’ names begins with the epony- 
mous Cruithne, whose seven sons are thus commemorated in a 
verse ascribed to Columba : 

Seven children of Cruithne 
Divided Alban into seven divisions : 


Cait, Ce, Cirig, a warlike clan, 
Fib, Fidach, Fotla, Fortrenn. 





* See M. D’Arbois de Jubainville in Rev, Celtigue, VII. pp. 383-4. 
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Now these names may still be partly recognised in those of the Celtic 
mormaerships and the seven great earldoms of Scotland: five of 
them are easily settled. Fib or Fife and Fortrenn fill the district 
between the Tay and Forth; Fotla appears in Ath-fhotla or 
Athole ; Circin appears in the records as Magh-Chircinn which 
answers to modern Mearns and the neighbouring districts; and 
Cait is Caithness. Ce is probably Moray and Ross, while Fidach 
may have been the district of Strathearn and Menteith. The 
mormaership districts were practically the same: Fife, Strathearn, 
Athole, Angus, Mar, and Moray, to which may be added 
Caithness, though oftener Norse than Celtic from the 9th century 
downwards. The form of these names is Gaelic ; the initial 7 is 
not British. Cait and Ce, if they represent Caith- and Keith, 
are Brythonic ; Cirig, Fib and Fidach are unexplained ; Fotla isa 
well-known Irish name—a name for Ireland itself—and is Gaelic 
as well as Pictish. Fortrenn, from Verturiones, is Brythonic, and 
Professor Rhys connects therewith the Welsh gwerthyr (a fortifi- 
cation). The Gaelic has no similar word, for the word fer¢ in 
Gaelic means a grave. 

From the sons of Cruithne downwards a complete list of the 
kings’ names is given, just as the names of the Irish Milesian kings, 
who were contemporaries of the Pictish kings, are gravely given 
in the annals from 1700 B.C. down to our era; nor are details and 
genealogies wanting in the Irish. But the same power of imagina- 
tion was not brought to bear on the concocting of the Pictish list, 
for thirty Brudes are made to reign consecutively, a method of 
bridging gaps which saves the effort of imagining and inventing 
new names. Despite the fact that these lists have nearly all been 
handed down by Gaelic scribes, the names have yet their peculiar 
Pictish appearance about them. A few epithets are Gaelic in ap- 
pearance, but most have a foreign look about them. After the 
sons of Cruithne there reigned Aenbecan Mac Cait, Finechta, 
Guidid gadbre, Gest gurcich, Wurgest, and then the thirty Brudes. 
Each Brude has an epithet and they go in pairs in regard to 
epithets, the second always having the epithet of the one before 
with the addition of the prefix ur-. Thus the first of the Brudes 
is Brude pont, the second Brude urpont ; the third Brude leo, the 
fourth Brude u(r)leo: then B, gant, B. urgant. The other epithets 
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are gnith, fecir, cal, cint, fet, ru, gart, cinid, uip, grid, and mund. 
In regard to these obscure epithets, their form proves something: 
the terminal -z¢ in so many of them is distinctly Brythonic. The 
ur- is evidently the Gaulish prefix Ver- so common in personal 
names, the British Vor- (Vortigern, Vortiporios), and the early 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornwall Gur-, Uur-, Our-, Wur-, Ur-.* It 
means “ excelling ” and is likely of the same origin and meaning 
as our Graeco-English prefix Ayper-. There is no Gaelic equivalent 
of like meaning and use. Its continual appearance in the Pictish 
names whether as ur- or wur- or wr- is the very strangest proof 
of the Brythonic connections of the Pictish. The rest of the list 
from the Brudes to Nectonius about A.D. 480 is thus given in the 
oldest Mss. After Gilgidi come— 


T(h)arain | Usconbuts Vipoig namet 
Morleo | Carvorst Canutulachama 
Deo-cilunon | Deo ardivois Wradech uecla 
Cimoiod filius Arcuis | Vist Gartnaich diuberr 
Deoord | Ru Talore f. Achivir 
Bliesblituth | Gartnaith Drust f. Erp 
Deototric frater Diu | Breth f. Buthut Talore f. Aniel 


Then Necton Morbet, son of Erp, who gave Abernethy to “God 
and St. Bridget.” Thereafter the list becomes trustworthy on the 
whole. Of the above names only one-half appear again ; the rest 
are very barbarous. Deototric is evidently Teutonic, and reminds 
us of Deodric, son of Ida, king of Bernicia. Taran, Cimroiod for 
Cinoiod (Ciniod, Kenneth), Gartnait, Breth (Bred, Brude), 
Wradech, Talore or Talore as some have it, and Drust appear 
again. Vipoig appears in the more Gaelic lists as Fiacha, which 
shows that this word is Brythonic, and representing a Celtic 
Viqvoc-. The epithet attached to his name is mamet or ignaviet, 
which other lists translate by “albus” or “white.” Wradech is 
the Brythonic for the well-known old Gaelic name of Feradach, 
and the epithet vec/a or vetla is translated by Fyngal, the Gaelic 
for parricide. Gartnait duiperr appears as Gartnait dives. The 
following are the kings till Brude Mac Mailcon: 


Drest gurthinmoch, Galanan erilich, the two Drests, son of Gyrom and son of 
Wdrost or Budros, Garthnach f. Girom, Cailtram f. Girom, Talorg f. Muircholaich, 





* For examples of it see Loth’s Vocabulaire Vieux Breton pp. 10-14; Rev. Celtique 
I., p. 341, 344-5; VIL, p. 315; VIIIL., pp. 73.74 and Grammatica Celtica pp. 136-7 
and passim, 
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Drest f. Munait, Galam (Talalad) cennaleph, and Brude or Bridei, son of Mailcon 
(A.D. 554-584). 
From Brude the list continues thus to Bred, the last Pictish king: 


Gartnait f. Domelch Brude f. Bili Drest f. Talorgen 

Nectan nepos Uerd (Uerb) | Taran f. Entifidich (Am-| Talorgen f. Onnist 

Cinioch (Cinaetha) f. fredeth Canaul f. Tarla (Tang) 
Lutrin Brude f. Derelei Constantin f. Urguist 

Gartnait f. Uuid Nectan f. Derelei Unuist (Angus) f. Wr- 

Brude f. Uuid Drest and Alpin guist 

Talore frater eorum Onnist f. Urguist Drest f. Constantin 

Tolorcen f. Enfret | Brude f. Wirguist Uven (Unen) f. Unuist 

Gartnait f. Donnel Ciniod f. Wredech Wrad f. Bargoit 

Drest frater ejus Elpin f. Wroid | Bred 





These names are foreign to the Gaelic language, and the monastic 
scribes felt that such was the case, for they are ill-preserved and 
worse understood. Speaking generally, we are first struck with 
the non-Gaelic but good Welsh terminal sound -s¢. Even names 
that are possibly of Gaelic origin, as Fergus, appear in -s¢#, The 
name Angus appears in Cornish and Pictish both as Ungust ; the 
root is gust- (choice, taste), and the meaning “ unique choice.” 
Gartnait or Garnet is not Gaelic; it is Brythonic. Nectan or 
Bede’s Naiton is not native to Irish Gaelic. Ciniod or Cinaeth is 
now Kenneth ; it seems to be the British Cunedda. The Gaelic 
Coinneach, Book of Deer Cainnech, is to be kept separate. Brude 
is a common Pictish name, but it seems unknown elsewhere. The 
fathers of the Brudes are all British in form or origin. Brude 
Mac Mailcon’s father has the name of the famous Maelgwn or 
Maglo-cunus of Welsh and Strathclyde renown; indeed, Maelgwn 
may have been Brude’s father. The name is not the Irish 
Milchu as some think; the phonetics forbid the connection. 


Bili, the father of another Brude, was king of Strathclyde; Derile ° 


is not Gaelic; but Fergus, the father of another, is; while one of 
the last kings, Bred or Brude, is son of Ferat or Wrad, and 
another is son of Fetal. Talorc or Talore (Zalor7)—both for 
Talorg—contains the well-known f#a/- (forehead) so common in 
Gaulish names terminally and initially in Taliesin, and arg- (silver.) 
The meaning is “ silver-browed,” and the Gaulish form is Argio- 
talus. Talorgen is a diminutive of the same. The name Drust or 
Drest, with its diminutive Drostan, is also Brythonic ; it is Welsh 
Drystan and the Drustagni of the Cornish inscription at Fowey.* 





* Rhys’ Lectures, p. 403. 
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We may compare the Greek ¢hrasus (brave). Taran means thun- 
der, and is exactly the present Welsh word for it; it has a further 
equivalent in the Gaulish god Taranis. Onnist, son of Urguist or 
Angus, son of Fergus, has a name that is both Gaelic and British. 
Alpin is not Gaelic ; the f proves that. The Welsh Elphin is a 
very old name. Canaul is a doubtful name; most lists do not 
have it. Constantin is Latin; Uven or Unen is the Welsh Owen 
and Wrad or Ferat may be Gweryd or Guriad, Welsh names. Of 
the paternal names, Uuid is the Gwid of the ancient Welsh poems; 
Enfret, and perhaps Enfidech or Amfredech, is the Saxon Eanfred 
and Wradech is the well-known Feradach of early Irish and Gaelic 
names. We see that an analysis of the list of the Kings’ names 
shows that more than three-fourths are Brythonic, and exclusively 
Brythonic, in their relations. 

The names of places in Pictland also lend most valuable proof 
as to Brythonic connection. Nearly everybody is agreed that the 
kingdom of Fortrenn was possessed by the Britons. The Irish 
““Nennius” and other Irish accounts speak decisively of the 
“ Britons of Fortrenn,” so that leading authorities on different 
sides, like Mr. Skene and Prof. Rhys, allow that the territory 
between the Tay and the Forth, belonging to a wing of the old 
Damnonii, was British. Its topography is as Gaelic, as British, 
and as Pictish as that of any other portion of Eastern Pictland. 
Dealing first with the physical features, we find the Brythonic 
Ochil (Uxello-) Hills in Fortrenn, and the g of the Grampians 
proves a non-Gaelic origin for the name of our greatest range. 
The river names are more important, however, and the most 
important of them, with but one or two exceptions, are Brythonic. 
The general term for water and for river is much used in 
Brythonic topography for zudividual rivers; this is rare, in fact 
practically unknown, in Gaelic and Irish topography. Pictland, 
north and south, has its Avons, and there are two Esks, whose 
counterparts are known only in Wales and other British ground. 
Water-worship, of rivers and of wells, was common in Gaul, 
British ground, and in Pictland. The Dee, which means goddess, 
is common to Wales, Galloway, and Pictland; it is unknown to 
the Gaels. The Don, in old Gaelic and old Norse literature, 
was known as the Deon or Dion, and is now called in Gaelic 
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De-an. It recalls the Gaulish Divona, “ Celtarum lingua fons addite 
Divis,” as Ausonius explains the name. The Dean, in Forfar, is 
to be placed with the Don; and if the two Devons of Fortrenn 
belong to this “goddess” group, what Prof. Rhys calls “ per- 
spective in language” is not well attended to. The Tay is 
paralleled by the Welsh Tawe; the Eden is known only on 
British and Pictish ground; the rivers bearing the name of 
Nethy recall the Nith, which, again, can be explained only on 
Welsh philological principles, and represents Potlemy’s Novios. 
The Ythan, with its foreign-looking name, finds a parallel in the 
Ython or Ieithon of Radnorshire, which Dr. Stokes has con- 
nected with Gaulish Jactus.* The g of Spey settles its non- 
Gaelic character, and Spean may be its diminutive. Lesser 
rivers and tributaries, like the Levens (smooth), the Brans, the 
Calders, and the Urie and Ore (Gaulish Ebura), are also purely 
Brythonic in their connections. The Ness, and the two Islas, 
and the Ulie (Ila of Ptolemy), are enigmatic. The Doveran seems 
neutral, but the two Earns (Earn and Findhorn) are Irish in 
their connections; and the Lossie, for old Loxa, seems to show 
Gaelic influence. Loxa should in Welsh be Lochy. 

The names of counties and districts point in the Brythonic 
direction. Leaving names like Mearns, Forfar, and Fife, which 
are somewhat doubtful, we find Perth at once by its / and its ¢h, 
proving its Brythonic character. Perth, in modern Welsh, 
means a brake or hedge. What Kincardine, which appears 
several times in parish names, means, we cannot say, but it is 
interesting to compare the Welsh Aber-Cerdin, and, perhaps, 
Cardiganshire. Banff is Irish, and Angus and Elgin are likely 
so; Moray is neutral. Inverness and Aberdeen follow their 
river names. The Carse of Gowrie finds its counterpart, for 
both terms, in the Welsh language and in the Gower district. 
Coming to place names, we may claim those with Lan (Lin) as 
Brythonic — Lintrathen (Forfar), Lumphanan for Lan-finnan 
(Aberdeen), and Lhanbryde (Moray). The prefixes Fetter or 
Fother, or For (?) and Fin (old Fothen) are peculiar to Eastern 
Pictland, while the terminal -otter is confined, so far as we 
know, to the region of the Picts. Garth is a Welsh form; the 





* His “ Breton Glosses,” p. 34, in the proceedings of the Phil. Society. 
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Gaelic and Irish is Gort. The Welsh “Tre” may appear in 
Trinafour of Perthshire (this -four is peculiarly Pictish, and 
wide-spread in Pictland), as Dr. Maclauchlan suggests,* and he 
points to two “Tres” in Stratherrick. But our greatest burden 
of proof, both for the connections of the Pictish language and for 
the extent of the Pictish power, lies upon the two prefix words 
Aber and Pet. These words are not found in Ireland or Argyle, 
nor in the West Highlands save intrusively once or twice. 
The Gaelic knows them only by borrowing, and misunder- 
stood them in the process. Aber means “the mouth of a river, 
a particular point at which the lesser water discharges itself into 
the greater.” Zeuss derives it from the root der (Eng. dear, Lat. 
fers), with the prefix at-, and Prof. Rhys agrees with Zeuss 
as to the root, but he suggests od- (Eng. out) as the prefix, 
and gives opfer as the old Welsh form. Curiously the Gaelic 
form in modern pronounciation is Odair-. The Gaelic equivalent 
both in meaning and derivation is Jxver-, and the Gaels in taking 
slow possession of Pictland generally accepted the Abers if towns 
or villages or even farms were so named, but likely called any 
confluences not so occupied by their native word Inver. At 
times they likely substituted the understood word Inver for the 
unintelligible Aber. The f of Pet or Pit is at once conclusive of 
its non-Gaelic character, but it is only within the last few years 
that the word has really been cleared up. It appears in the Book 
of Deer (circa 1132) as Pett, and signifies a portion of land or 
farm, as Pett in mulenn, “the land of the mill,” Pett malduid, 
“Maldub’s land or farm.” The primary meaning is share or 
portion, and the word is the same as the Welsh eth, and allied to 
the Gaelic cuit or cuid, all from an old Celtic base gvetti.t The 
English piece and petty are hence derived. The word has nothing 
to do with the English and Gaelic pit, both borrowed words, but 
the sinister confusion has caused the rapid disappearance of the 
word Pit in more modern times, and the substitution of the native 
Gaelic Baile or Bal (township or farm). Pitlochry is in Gaelic 
Baile-Chloichridh, Pitchirn is Balchirn, and so forth. Of course 








* Celtic Church, p. 27, where he discusses the British character of the Picts. The 
**tres” are Trinloist and Trinloit. 
+t Thurneysen’s Keltoromanisches, p. 71. 
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it is only in the western and more Gaelic districts of Pictland that 
this later substitution has taken place. 

The east of Pictland contains more Abers and Pits than the 
west, but the intrusion of Invers and Bals and other Gaelic names 
shows that all Pictland was in the possession of the Gael at 
one time (about the roth century). Mr. Skene gives the distribu- 
tion of Abers and Invers thus: To the east of a line drawn from 
a little south of Inveraray to a point a little north of Aberdeen, 
Abers and Invers are in about equal proportions, about thirty-five, 
and to the west of this line there are only 12 Abers. There are 
6 Abers in Inverness-shire against about five times as many 
Invers (not including the Invers of the Isles). We can find no 
Aber in Ross-shire save Applecross, though Mr. Skene finds Invers 
to Abers there as two toone. The following are the northern- 
most and westermost Abers:—First, the dubious Applecross or 
Apurcrossan and the Abercross or Aberscors of Rogart (Suther- 
landshire) ; then far south of these—Abriachan (Inverness), Aber- 
tarff and Aberchalder (S.W. of Fort-Augustus), Aberarder (at 
Loch Laggan), and thence straight along Drum Alban to Aber- 
foyle, and Aber at the eastern corner of Loch Lomond, with 
Aberdalgie and Aberuchil considerably east of this line. The 
range of the Pets or Pits is much the same. We find Easter Ross 
southern Sutherland included: their northern and western boun- 
daries run thus: Pitgrudy (Dornoch), Pittentrail and Pitfour (Rogart), 
Pitkerrie (Fearn), Pitculzean and Pitcalnie (Nigg), Pithoggarty 
and Pitnellies (Tain), Pitmaduthy (Logie), Pitglassie (Dingwall), 
Pettyvaich (Kiltarlity), Pitkerald (Glen-Urquhart), and Pitmain 
(Kingussie). The Retours and old maps give Pitchalman and 
Pitalmit (Glenelg), and Pittenglassie (Brae Lochaber). There 
are about 50 Pits in Perthshire (Pitlochrie, Pitnacree, etc.), but they 
are considerably east of Drum Alban, and run in a line from Pitta- 
gowan (Blair Athole), aud Pitmackie (Kenmore), to Pitkellony 
(Muthill). From the distribution of these Abers and Pets we 
may conclude that the Picts held with their power and their 
language the district north of the Firth of Clyde, east of Drum 
Alban and the watershed of the Caledonian Glen, and from 
there north-eastward somewhat past the Dornoch Firth. They 
had intruded into Lochaber and the district opposite Skye, hav- 
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ing a flying station at Applecross, and they appear to have had 
at times the suzerainty of the whole north of Scotland, including 
the Orkney Isles. Of Aryan races only Gaels and Norse appear 
to have colonised what is west and north of the bounds we have 
given to ancient Pictavia. 

Some facts of Archaeology point to a Brythonic connection. 
The Book of Deer, a Ms. of the oth century, belonged in the 
12th century to the Monastery of Deer in Aberdeen. The clerics 
of that monastery entered, in the 11th and 12th centuries on some 
blank leaves and margins memorials of grants made to the monas- 
tery. These entries are in Gaelic, and contain many proper names. 
Almost the only other example of such charter entries on the 
margins of their sacred books among the Celts exists in the Book 
of St. Chad at Llanaff. The doubling of letters to mark aspiration 
is found in the Book of Deer, and it is a Welsh method, showing 
that in the Gaelicised monastery of Deer there were strong traces 
of Welsh or British influence. The Pictish names recur in the 
same book: Gartnait, Drostan, and Nectan, with the addition of 
the very Welsh name oi Morgan, a clan surname still not uncom- 
mon in Aberdeenshire. The archaeological monuments of 
Pictland are of importance in this connection, but they are very 
obscure. Pictavia, Caithness, and Shetland can alone boast of 
“ogams” and monuments with symbols and ornamental work, 
whose parallel can be found only in Wales and Cornwall. _ Pict- 
land, however, has its peculiarities, and the development of stone 
circles and chambered cairns, taken along with the still more 
remarkable custom of succession through the females, and 
the persistence of the tattooing till late Roman times, shows 
unmistakeable traces of non-Celtic and non-Aryan influences. 
However that may be, we maintain that we have proved the 
Pictish language to have been Brythonic in its connections. In 
the chain of proof, single links may have been weak, but in the 
aggregate we think the evidence is irresistible. 

Two points in regard to the language remain: first, as it was 
different from the British of Bede’s time, wherein and how 
was this difference? Secondly, how did the Gaelic so quickly, 
to all appearance, supersede the Pictish? To the first question 
we might give two answers: The Gallo-British languages under 
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the Roman sway borrowed an immense vocabulary from the Latin, 

and, indeed, that language was entirely transformed in grammar 

as well as dictionary. The Pictish, even if it were of the same 

exact stock, had not undergone any such changes or influences 

and remained, doubtless, in such state of pristine purity as was con- 
sistent with the advance of time. Or, and this is more likely, the Pict- 

ish belonged to a different development of the Old Gaulish from 

that of the Gallo-British or Brythonic branch. That what is known 

as the Old Gaulish was not one language, but, at least, two, 
that is, two dialects, perhaps mutually intelligible, might be 
inferred from what Caesar says of Celtica, Belgica, and Aquitania: 
“ They differ in language, institutions, and customs.” The form 
Seqvani seems to prove the existence of a more Goidelic dialect, as 
does the preservation of 4 after ry and /in words like carpentum and 
Alps. The Picts, we think, belonged to an earlier Gaulish invasion 
than the Britons whom Czsar encountered, and they may have 
possessed the whole island to the Friths of Forth and Clyde when 
the Greeks heard of Britain and called it by their Gaulish name. The 
Gaels came to Scotland from Ireland in more than one immigration ; 
they seem to have in the first century or two of our era spread over 
the whole of western Scotland north of the Clyde. They were 
continually reinforced from Ireland. The extent of their power 
and language was not confined to the limits of Dalriada; they 
hung on the flanks of the Picts in Ross-shire, and pressing from 
the west and north, they began to cross Dum Alban and the 
Caledonian watershed, finally, in the favouring circumstances of 
the 8th and gth centuries, possessing themselves of the lordship 
of Pictland. A circumstance that must have been extremely 
favourable to the Scots existed in the fact that the succession 
among the Picts was through the females. As a consequence, 
sons of Pictish princesses that were married to the kings and chiefs 
of other states and were resident in their husband’s territories, as 
in the case of the son of Eanfred, the Anglian, the son of 
Bili, the Welshman, and the sons of several Scots of Dalriada, 
succeeded to the throne and to the chief offices of the Pictish State 
by right of their mothers. Under such a one-sided exogamy, the 
assimilation and supersession of the Pictish kings and chiefs by 
the Scots must have been comparatively easy. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 


[By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. ] 
THE MACLEODS OF LEWIS. 
(Continued) 
In March, 1609, Lord Balmerino was convicted of high trea- 
son. This effectually debarred his lordship from taking any active 
share with Sir George Hay and Sir James Spens in colonising the 
Lewis, neither of whom spared trouble nor expense to carry 
into effect the terms of the royal grant recently made to them. 
They were most active, made great preparations, and, assisted 
by the neighbouring tribes, invaded the Lewis for the double 
purpose of planting a colony in it and of subduing and appre- 
hending Neil Macleod, who now alone defended it. Mackenzie 
despatched his brother, Roderick, afterwards Tutor of Kintail, and 
Alexander Mackenzie of Coul, with a party of followers number- 
ing 400, ostensibly to aid the colonists, now acting under the 
king’s commission, to whom he promised active support. At 
the same time he despatched a vessel from Ross loaded with pro- 
visions, but privately sent word to Neil Macleod to intercept her 
on the way, so that the settlers, being disappointed of the supply 
of provisions to which they looked for maintenance, should 
be obliged to abandon the Island for want of the necessaries of 
life. Matters turned out just as Kintail anticipated: Sir George 
Hay and Spens abandoned the Lewis, leaving a party behind 
them to hold the fort, and intending to send a fresh supply of 
men and provisions back to the Island on their arrival in Fife. 
But Neil Macleod and his followers took and burnt the fort, ap- 
prehended the garrison, and sent them safely to their homes on 
giving their oath that they would never come on that pretence 
again, which they never did. Finding this, the Fife adventurers 
gave up all hope of establishing themselves in the Island, and 
sold their acquired rights therein, as also their share of the for- 
feited districts of Troternish and Waternish in Skye, to Kenneth 
Mackenzie of Kintail, who at the same time oLtained a grant from 
the King of Balmerino’s forfeited share of the Lewis, thus legally 
acquiring what he had so long and so anxiously desired. In addi- 
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tion to a fixed sum of money, Mackenzie granted the adventurers 
a lease of the woods of Letterewe, where there was an iron mine, 
which they wrought by English miners, casting guns and other 
implements till their fuel was exhausted and their lease expired. 
The King confirmed this agreement, and “to encourage Kintail 
and his brother, Roderick, in their work of civilising the people 
of the Lewis,” he elevated the former to the peerage, as Lord 
Mackenzie of Kintail, at the same time, on the 19th of November, 
1609, conferring the honour of knighthood on his brother, Roderick 
Mackenzie of Coigeach. 

In 1610 his lordship returned to the Lewis with 700 men, and 
finally brought the whole island to submission, with the exception 
of Neil Macleod and a few of his followers, who retired to the 
rock of Berrisay, and took possession of it. At this time religion 
appears to have been at a very low ebb—almost extinct among 
the inhabitants ; and to revive Christianity among them, his lord- 
ship selected and took along with him the Rev. Farquhar Macrae, 
a native of Kintail and minister of Gairloch, who had been recom- 
mended to that charge by the Bishop of Ross. Mr. Macrae 
found quite enough to do on his arrival in the Lewis, but he ap- 
pears to have been very successful among the uncivilised natives ; 
for he reports having gained many over to Christianity, baptised 
a large number in the fortieth year of their age, and, to legitimise 
their children, married many others to the women with whom 
they had been for years cohabiting. Leaving the rev. gentleman 
in the prosecution of his mission, Kintail returned home, having 
established good order in the island, and promising to return 
the following year. 

Sir Roderick Mackenzie, acting as Tutor for his nephew, Lord 
Colin, was determined to bring the remainder of the Macleods 
under subjection. Neil Macleod, as already stated, on Mackenzie's 
arrival retired to the impregnable rock of Berrisay, at the back of 
the Lewis, to which, as a measure of prudence, he had for some 
years previously been sending a stock of provisions and other 
necessaries, so as to be available in the event of his having 
to retire to the rock as a last resort. He was accompanied thither 
by his three nephews—the sons of Rory Og—Malcolm, William, 
and Roderick ; the four sons of Yorquil Blair, and thirty of their 
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more desperate and determined followers. In this impregnable 
position they held out for three years, during which they were a 
constant source of annoyance and insecurity to the Tutor and his 
followers. Sir Roderick at last, in 1612, found his opportunity, 
and, by a most desperate stratagem, he succeeded in bringing 
about Neil’s surrender and that of all his companions. 

While one of the Tutor’s followers, named Donald Mac- 
Dhonnchaidh Mhic Ian Ghlais, was stationed on a little rock 
within shot of Berrisay, he was killed by Neil, who at the same 
time, wounded another called Tearlach MacDhomh'uill Roy Mhic 
Fhionnlaidh Ghlais. This exasperated the Tutor so much, after 
all other means had failed to oust Neil Macleod from his position, 
that he conceived the inhuman scheme of gathering together the 
wives and children of all those who were in Berrisay, as also 
all the people in the island in any way related to them by blood 
or marriage affinity, and having placed them on a rock in the sea 
during low water, so near Berrisay that Neil and his companions 
could see and hear them, Sir Roderick avowed that they would 
leave those women and children on the rock until they were 
overwhelmed by the sea and drowned, on the return of the flood 
tide, if Neil and his companions did not instantly surrender and 
leave the rock of Berrisay. Neil knew by stern experience that 
the promise of the Tutor, once given, was as good as his bond, 
and he immediately yielded up the rock on condition that he and 
his followers should be allowed to leave the Lewis. After he had 
given up the rock Neil proceeded privately during the night to 
Macleod of Harris. The Tutor learning this caused Macleod to be 
charged, under pain of treason and forfeiture, to deliver Neil up 
to the Council. Sir Roderick finding himself in such a position 
prevailed upon Neil to accompany him, taking his son along with 
them, to Edinburgh to seek forgiveness from the King ; but under 
pretence of this he delivered them up on arriving in that city, 
where Neil, in April, 1613, was at once executed, while his son 
was banished out of the kingdom. 

Neil was shortly before guilty of similar treachery towards 
another. He had met with the captain of a pirate vessel named 
the Priam while on Berrisay, with whom he entered into a 
mutual bond that they should help each other, both being outlaws 
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at the time. The captain was to defend the rock from the sea- 
ward side while Neil made incursions on shore, and they promised 
faithfully to live and die together; and to make the agreement 
more secure the captain was to marry a daughter of Torquil Blair. 
The day fixed for the marriage having arrived, and Neil having 
discovered that the captain possessed several articles of value 
aboard his ship, he and his adherents, the captain being naturally 
off his guard, treacherously seized the ship and all on board, 
and sent off captain and crew to Edinburgh, thus hoping to secure 
his own peace as well as whatever was in the ship, and they were 
tried and executed at Leith by order of the Council. Much of 
the silver and gold Neil, it is said, carried to Harris, where pro- 
bably it may have helped to tempt Macleod, as it had already 
tempted himself in the case of the captain, to break faith with his 
visitor. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Edinburgh, 3rd 
September, 1610, from Sir Alexander Hay, Clerk Register of 
Scotland, to a friend in London, gives another version of the 
seizure of the Priam. Sir Alexander writes to his friend :— 


You have heard no doubt of the pirate ship taken by Neil 
Macleod of the Lewis. The case is altered when the broken 
Highlanders become the persecutors of pirates. Yet they still 
observe our form, albeit it carries not much honesty, yet it is with 
not less hazard. This English captain, wanting men, desired 
some supply from Neil, and he willingly yielded to it. Neil is 
feasted aboard of him, and will not be so unthankful but will repay 
him with a banquet on land. The captain and his company for 
most part being all invited, whatever their fare was, the dessert 
was sure. Whether it was that they refused to pay their reckon- 
ing, or that Neil held them to be heretics, and so thought them 
not worthy to be kept promise to, for Neil is thought to be of the 
Romish faith, or that now by their delivery he thought to get his 
pardon, he detains them, has put [some] of his own men in the 
ship, and hath sent advertisement to the Council, whereupon my 
Lord Dunbar hath directed Patrick Grieve with a ship to bring 
her about. By the report of the messenger who come from Neil 
it is affirmed that the pirate had that same intention against Neil, 
but the other has taken the first start. It was right, ‘sick lippes 
sick lattuce?’ I think the Clan Gregor could wish Bishop and 
Wairde and all the rest of the pirates in Breadalbane, that so they 
might find means of a pardon. It is reported that the ship hath 
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some cochineal, sugar, and Barbary hides, and 26 pieces of iron, 
and many muskets. If His Majesty would be pleased, in regard 
of the service done, to direct Neil to the parts of Virginia, and to 
direct a state of inheritance to be given to him there, I think our 
country here should. be best rid of him. There should be no such 
danger there as of his being in Ireland, for albeit both the 
speeches be barbarous, yet I hope he shall need an interpreter 
betwixt him and the savages.” 

On the arrival of Grieve, Neil at once gave up his prisoners, 
and, at the same time, addressed a letter to the Privy Council, in 
which he gives a different account of the capture to that given by 
Sir Alexander Hay, and also from the other given in the text, 
from a contemporary manuscript. The following is Neil’s letter 
to the Privy Council :— 

“ Lewis, the 16th of October, 1610. 

“ My Lords of Council,—My duty [and] service being remem- 
bered, I received your letter from this bearer, Patrick Grieve, 
desiring me to deliver him the English pirate which was taken by 
my men, with all her equipage and apparelling. Surely, my 
Lords, I was not at the taking thereof, for had I been there, I 
should have sent the pirate, as she was taken, to his Majesty and 
Council ; for surely I delivered her to the said Patrick, with all 
her munition, as I received her myself ; to wit, with all her sails, 
tows, and two anchors, with XIV. ‘ peel of grite cairte peeleis,’ 
with her captain and nine of his [men]. As for the rest, they 
were slain at the taking of the said pirate ; and four Dutchmen 
that were taken by the captain, eight days before the hulk passed 
to the mainland, for I would not hold them as prisoners, in 
respect they were taken by force by the captain, with two that 
deceased, and I did keep one Scotchman in my own company 
till further advice. Sol rest. (Signed) NEILL M’CLoupD.” 

It is not very probable that Neil would have communicated 
to the Privy Council too much, and his letter is not at all incon- 
sistent with either the information in Sir Alexander Hay’s letter, 
or with the other version given in the text. If his object was to 
secure a pardon for past crimes, Neil did not succeed ; for he was 
afterwards condemned to death, and executed at Edinburgh, in 
the month of March, 1613, for murder, fire-raising, and other 
crimes, committed chiefly against the Fife adventurers in the 
Lewis. His trial is recorded in Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, Vol. 
III., p. 244. Sir Thomas Hamilton, the Lord Advocate of the 
day, writes to the King, under date 7th April, 1613, that 
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“ Neill Makcloyde died at his execution verie Christianlie.” And 
why not? He only acted against the law in defending what he 
believed to be the rights and hereditary property of his family. 

In 1614, Kintail was excused from accompanying the Earl of 
Huntly and the other Highland chiefs to suppress a violent feud 
which in that year broke out among the Camerons in Lochaber. 
The Tutor pleaded the difficulties the Mackenzies had and the ser- 
vices they had rendered in the Lewis as a reason why they should 
be exempted from service on this occasion, and King James issued 
a proclamation, dated the 14th of September, 1614, in the course 
of which he says— 


There rests none of the Isles rebellious, but only the Lewis, which 
being inhabited by a number of godless and lawless people, trained 
up from their youth in all kinds of ungodliness. They can hardly 
be reclaimed from their impurities and barbarities, and induced to 
embrace a quiet and peacable form of living ; so that we have been 
constrained from time to time to employ our cousin, the Lord 
Kintail, who rests with God, and since his decease the Tutor of 
Kintail, his brother, and other friends of that House, in our service 
against the rebels of the Lewis, with ample commission and autho- 
rity to suppress their insolence and to reduce that island to our 
obedience, which service has been prosecuted and followed this 
divers years by the power, friendship, and proper service of the 
House of Kintail, without any kind of trouble and charge or ex- 
pense to us, or any support or relief from their neighbours ; and, 
in the prosecution of that service, they have had such good and 
happy success, as divers of the rebels have been apprehended and 
executed by justice. But, seeing our said service is not yet fully 
accomplished, nor the Isle of the Lewis settled in a solid and per- 
fect obedience, we have of late renewed our former commission to 
our cousin Colin, now Lord of Kintail, and to his Tutor and some 
other friends of his house, and they are to employ the hale power 
and service in the execution of the said commission, which being 
a service importing highly our honour, and being so necessary 
and expedient for the peace and quiet of the whole islands, and 
for the good of our subjects, haunting the trade of fishing in the 
Isles, the same ought not to be interrupted upon any other interven- 
ing occasion, and our commissioners and their friends ought not 
to be distracted therefrom for giving of their concurrence in our 
services. Therefore, we, with advice of the Lords of our Privy 
Council, have given and granted our licence to our said cousin 
Colin, Lord of Kintail, and to his friends, men, tenants, and ser- 
vants, to remain and bide at home from all osts, raids, wars, as- 
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semblings, and gatherings to be made by George, Marquis of 
Huntly, the Earl of Enzie, his son, or any other our Lieutenants, 
Justices or Commissioners, by sea or land, either for the pursuit 
of Allan Cameron of Lochiel and his rebellious complices, or for 
any other cause or occasion whatsoever, during or within the time 
of our commission foresaid granted against the Lewis, without pain 
or danger to be incurred by our said cousin the Lord of Kintail 
and his friends in their persons, lands, or goods, etc. 

In consequence of this proclamation the Mackenzies found 
themselves able to devote their whole attention to the pacification 
of the Lewis, and the strengthening of their position among its 
people. How they succeeded, and continued in possession 
of this island principality for two centuries and a half—until Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie sold it in 1844 for £190,000 to the late Sir 
James Matheson—is matter of history, and to deal with it in 
lengthened detail does not come within our present plan in 
connection with a history mainly confined to the Macleods and 
their family chiefs. ‘ 

(To be continued.) 








CRITICAL NOTES ON THE FOLK- AND HERO-TALES 

OF THE CELTS. 

[By ALFRED NUTT.] 
Group II.—Husk-cycle—is not so well represented in our 
collection. We have only one version (No. 33, Queen who 
sought Drink from a certain Well) of the Frog Prince class, and 
that an ordinary one. We have likewise only two stories of the 
Swan Maid group, and no example of the form where the husk 
is destroyed by burning. In both No. 10, The Three Soldiers, 
and No. 44, The Widow’s Son, the unhusking of the betwitched 
heroine seems to follow upon the performance of a given task by 
the hero. Finally, we have no version of the Seven Swans group, 
in which a sister delivers her brothers from enchantment. And 
this is very remarkable if we remember the wide popularity of 
this marchen and the fact that it is well represented in both the 
German and Norwegian collections, still more remarkable when 
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we find that it was a well-known miarchen in Ireland certainly as 
early as the 14th century and possibly long before. For the Fate 
of the children of Lir (upon which Moore has based his song 
“Silent, oh Moyle”) is nothing more than a version of the “Seven 
Swans” miarchen, woefully disfigured, indeed, by literary im- 
provers and sadly altered to suit the fancy of euhemeristic 
historians, but preserving the genuine “ marchen” incidents in 
perfectly recognisable form. There is the jealous stepmother 
opening, the bewitching of the stepchildren into swans, the 
watchful care exercised over the brothers by the sister, the punish- 
ment of the wicked stepmother, and the final disenchantment of 
the heroine and her brothers, the whole, however, fitted in with 
certain semi-historical facts, and made a peg on which to hang 
religious teaching. The oldest copy of the tale only dates from 
the beginning of the 17th century—it only professes, however, to 
be a copy, and I think it is allowable to push back the present 
recension of the tale some 50 or 60 years. We must then allow 
for a very considerable period of time during which the marchen 
became popular enough to attract the attention of the historian 
class, and be thought worthy of literary treatment, so widely and 
generally spread that it lost its distinctive features, and it became 
possible to connect it with historical and religious events. I do 
not think I shall be accused of exaggeration if I estimate the time 
required by this process at between 200 and 300 years, and 
consider it as almost certain that our marchen was popular in 
Ireland in the 14th century. Indeed, O’Curry thinks the tale 
may date from before 1000, and yet there is apparently no version 
of it now current in the Highlands. 

The next group—the Calumniated Wife cycle—presents a 
difficulty of a similar and almost equally unexplicable character. 
In speaking of the hateful marriage opening, I mentioned that 
it was usually found in connection with this group. Now, two 
of the oldest known versions of the story are those in the 
Vitae Offae I. et II., dating from very early in the 12th century. 
These again -have incidents which join them on to the historical 
Queen Dritha and to the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf, and 
Suchier, who has studied these earlier myths with true German 
industry and critical feeling, mentions, without strong reprobation, 
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the theory that all the Calumniated Wife stories are distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon in character. Now our collection has only one 
version of this group. The Gaels would seem to have gone to 
India for marchen, and neglected those of their next door neighbours. 

I have ranged, for convenience’ sake, one story in this group, 
No. 18, the Chest, and the many problems it suggests are worth 
attention. The heroine is falsely accused as in Cymbeline, her 
husband taking a bet, and the layer of the odds smuggling him- 
self into her room in a chest; later on in the story she puts herself 
into man’s clothes, and saves her husband from a relentless 
creditor, who is about to take a thong of skin from his head to 
his heel (a common incident in our collection), by the same 
quibble (not a drop of blood to be shed) by which Portia 
defeats Shylock. A clear case of borrowing it will be said. 
Well, the point on which the whole story turns is this: The 
husband buys his wife for 100 pounds, and having bought her, 
has as much right to shoot her, or do anything else he likes with 
her, as with his horse, and everybody—the bride herself and her 
father included—admit this as perfectly natural and legitimate. 
If this is not primitive I do not know what is. I am inclined to 
think, though, that the two above-named incidents are borrowed, 
though it would not be hard to make a good case to the contrary. 

The first section of my next group—the Recovered Heroine— 
deals with her rescue from the monster whose heart is outside his 
body. Both our versions (Nos. 1 and 4) are very fine, but neither 
throws any particular light upon that enigmatical being. Both the 
stories (Nos. 38 and 76) of the next section (recovery of the heroine 
from a mortal rival), as well asthe only story I can bring under the 
Abduction formula, No. 60, Diarmaid and Graine, belong, in part, 
to the National Heldensage, and will be dealt with presently. 
The same remark applies to the six tales which I range under 
the “ Dispossessed Prince” heading. 

My next group (Task Cycle) comprises fourteen stories, 
Five of these stories are likewise referable to the National 
Heldensage. My next group (Wisdom-giving Snake or Fish) 
has likewise a Heldensage representative. Of group IX. (The 
Tiny Hero) we have only one very poor version. And this 
is remarkable, because Tom Thumb was most popular among 
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the Kymric kinsmen of the Gael, his fame, indeed, spread over 
the border, and the marchen of which he is the hero is one of the 
very few which have become real English folk-tales. It is im- 
portant to note that Nos. 5, 6, 7 (three variants of the same -story) 
of Group X. have, according to Dr. R. KGéhler, no parallels in any 
modern folk-tale collection, but there is in Dolopathos (the 
French adaptation of the Seven Sages already referred to), 
written in the 12th century, a story of really startling similarity. 
Both Dolopathos and our versions contain the incident (first 
found in that oldest of all nursery tale books, the Odyssey) of 
the hero’s escape from the giant whom he has blinded, by con- 
cealing himself beneath one of the giants rams. All know 
those words of exquisite pathos which Polyphemus addresses to 
his favourite ram. ‘Thou wast not wont to lag behind the sheep 
—surely thou art sorrowing for the eye of thy lord, which an evil 
man blinded.” But the genius of the people has proved itself 
greater than that of the greatest poet of antiquity—in the Gaelic 
story the giant lets out one of the goats and he was caressing 
her, and said to her: “There thou art thou shaggy, hairy, white 
goat, and thou seest me and I see thee not,” an exclamation to 
which, in its simple and pathetic intensity, it would be hard to 
find a match in the literature of the world. 

Looking back now at the miarchen we have just been consider- 
ing, we notice one very remarkable omission (I have already 
laid stress on the absence of versions of the Little Snow White, 
Seven Swans and Calumniated Wife group). There is no Gaelic 
Sleeping Beauty. Now, the latter is not only a marchen of almost 
universal distribution, it is also one of the very few which can, 
with any certainty, be referred back to the Teutonic mythology 
and Heldensage. I would therefore call your special attention to 
its entire absence from either Gaelic folk tale or Heldensage, 

Class III. Heldensage—Of the Celtic Heldensage, one 
as rich and varied as that of any other European people, 
it is worth noticing that only a small and definite portion 
has survived to the present day in a popular form, but that 
this portion has maintained itself with a vitality to which a 
parallel would vainly be searched in any other European folk 
literature. Of the great Ultonian Cycle, which fills such a large 
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place in Irish medizval romance, nothing can be found in the folk 
tale of the present day, beyond a few scattered references to 
Cuchullin. But Finn and Ossian, Osgar and Diarmaid, Goll Mac 
Morna and Keelta Mac Ronan, still live on in the traditions of the 
people. The Ossianic cycle has not hitherto been subjected to 
any real and searching criticism, and it would be unsafe to do 
more than speculate as to its origin and development. This much 
is certain. The traditions were substantially the same in the 12th 
century that they are now—that being the date of the Book 
of the Dun Cow, in which are contained many of the Ossianic 
legends.* 

References to the cycle may be found at a much earlier period. 
It is safest, however, to take the date at which the Book of the 
Dun Cow was written as our starting point. From that time on the 
medizval romance of Ireland is full of Fionn and his companions, 
and countless MS. versions of the principal incidents (few of them 
dating back later than 17th century, however,) are to be found in 
the Irish libraries. The more important of these have been edited 
by the Ossianic Society, and English translations have been pub- 
lished by Kennedy and lately by Dr. Joyce, in his Old Celtic 
Romances. Few of these versions are in anything like a primitive 
condition. They have been twisted by euhemeristic historians ; 
they have been embellished by literary-minded reciters; and their 
latest translator, Dr. Joyce, has seen fit to treat them in a way 
against which it is impossible to protest too emphatically—adding, 
curtailing, re-arranging the incidents, giving us commonplace bits 
of magazine poetry in place of the original Irish verse which 
strikes him as “ obscure and antiquated,” and generally treating 
his subject in the unscientific way which seems to be a tradition 
among too many Irish scholars. If now we turn to the Helden- 
sage taken down by Campbell from the mouths of the people, we 
find the same incidents as in the Irish romances following in the 
same sequence, the heroes have the same characters which are 
preserved with the greatest fidelity. The only difference is that a 
much wilder tone reigns among the Highland versions and that 
they are almost entirely free from the embellishments which so 








* This statement is far too sweeping for the evidence that could ‘be adduced in 
support of it, although I am still inclined to think it in the main accurate (1887). 
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disfigure the Irish stories. I include 22 tales in this class, two of 
which, Nos. 80 (Osgur, the Son of Ossin) and 86 (Daughter of 
King Under the Waves) are genuine miarchen, though the actors 
of the story are prominent members of the Ossianic Heldensage. 
This fact, however, speaks volumes for the high age and wide 
popularity of the marchen in question. The same remark appfies 
to No. 83 (Why the Dallag is called the King’s Fish). This is a 
bit of popular folk lore arbitrarily connected with Fionn. 

Of the remaining nineteen tales, Nos. 29, The Feen, 31, 
Ossin after the Feen, 36, Maghach Colgar, 59, Fionn’s Questions, 
67, Caol Reidhain, 73, The Yellow Muilleartach, 77, The Son of the 
King of Bergen, 79, Fionn’s Praise of Goll, 81, the Lay of Osgur, 
and 85, the Song of the Smithy, are purely Heldensagen, without 
any admixture of marchen incidents. Close parallels many be 
found to all of these in Irish romance. I will take No. 36, 
Maghach Colgar, as an instance of the way in which the same 
story is differentiated in Highland folk-tale and Irish literature. 
It is substantially the same with the Fairy Palace of the Quicken 
Trees, which Joyce translates from an Irish MS., dated 1733. 
Fionn and his companion are inveigled into the magic palace of 
a former companion of theirs. When they are once in, the 
marble walls turn into wattles, the doors vanish, and leave only 
one entrance, and the heroes find themselves fixed to their seats 
without power to move. In Joyce’s version the cries of the heroes 
are heard by their companions, who are but a little way off— 
Diarmaid and Fiachaire hold a ford against the forces of the 
traitor—the way is narrow, and the two brave men maintain their 
ground throughout the night; but Diarmaid looks anxiously for 
the rising sun, which is the signal for Ossin to appear at the head 
of the Fenian forces. Ossin comes up in time, the traitor is 
defeated, and Fionn is released. In the Gaelic folk-tale, Fionn 
goes off to Norway ; Diarmaid hears his cry of distress in Ireland ; 
takes a light airy hero-like bound and is at his leader’s side in a 
minute—there is no ford here, no narrow way, the hero feels no 
anxiety—he goes out to meet his enemies in the open plain, 
takes his sword and goes through them and over them like a hawk 
through a flight of small birds—like a wolf through a drove of 
sheep. The one tale has all the incidents in the wildest and most 
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fantastic form conceivable ; in the other they are rationalised to 
the utmost possible extent, and made to appear as much as 
possible like a piece of genuine history. 

I believe the folk-tale told twenty years ago is really closer to 
the earliest form of the story than the literary version written 
down in 1733. 

No. 17¢ (The Slim, Swarthy Champion) with its variant presents 
very great difficulties. The tale is of the wildest possible character, 
and is obviously, as Campbell points out, the ruin of some old 
bardic romance. The main incident of the story seems to be 
referable to the marchen cycle of the skilful leech, a cycle of 
which Grimm’s Dr. Allwissend, and Gevatter Tod are good 
examples. If so, the high antiquity of this cycle among the Gael 
is proved. The second part of 47, Farquhar Leigh, is referable to 
the same cycle. 

Nos. 35, Conall, 51, The Fair Gruagach, 60, Diarmaid and 
Graine, 74, The Lay of the Great Fool, 76, Conall Gulbain, 82, 
How the Feer. Was Set Up, are genuine Heldensagen, though each 
contains an incident likewise found in “ Marchen.” Nos. 35, 74, 
76, and 82 belong to the Dispossessed Prince group. Now, this 
would seem to be a peculiarly Celtic story—we find it outside 
Gaelic folk-tale in the Welsh Mabinogi of Peredur, and in the 
Breton marchen of Peronik I’ Idiot, and it is not found with the 
saine sequence of incidents in any other European collection of 
folk-tales.* 

No. 41, The Fair Gruagach, is an undoubted “ task story,” 
with this peculiarity that the task is imposed by the heroine herself. 

No. 82 (How the Feen was Set Up) contains the incident found 
in the Book of the Dun Cow of Fionn’s acquiring wisdom by 
tasting the flesh of a magic fish. This incident is likewise found 
in the Welsh Mabinogi of Taliessin, and in our No. 47 (where a 
snake is substituted for a fish), versions of which are found in 
almost every European folk-tale collection. — 

It will be seen that the connection between Gaelic folk tale 
and Heldensage is, in reality, very slight, three or four incidents, 
at the most, being common to both classes ; and yet the connec- 





* Thave discussed this group of stories fully in my ‘paper, “The Aryan Expul- 
sion and Return Formula among the Celts.”—~Fo/k Lore Record, Vol. Iv. 
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tion is infinitely closer than in any other folk literature, excepting 
the Welsh, and the two classes have subsisted together, and 
influenced each other, in a quite unique way. 

I have left unclassified two stories—the first part of Murachadh 
MacBrian, No. 38, and the Lay of the Great Fool, No. 74. 
Neither of these has, as far as I know, any parallel outside Celtic 
folk literature. In No. 38 the three heroes pursue a supernatural 
maiden, with the aid of an equally supernatural servant. The 
pursuit fails the first and second times, only succeeding the third. 
Now, in the Mabinogi of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed, we have the 
same incident. The hero stands on a mound, sees the passing of 
the magic maiden, vainly pursues her twice, only succeeding the 
third time. And this evidently is the same as Joyce’s Conala of 
the Golden Hair, written down in the Book of the Dun Cow, in 
the year 1106. There, too, the hero stands on a little hill (pos- 
sibly a fairy mound), the magic heroine is visible to him alone, 
the pursuit fails twice, but is rewarded the third time. 

No. 74, the Lay of the Great Fool is, I think, the same as 
the concluding incident of the Mabinogi of Peredur. In both 
stories the hero is deceived by a supernatural being, who makes 
use of him to further his own ends. The framework of the two 
stories is very different, but they are closer to each other than to 
any other group.* 

Mr. Campbell has already pointed out the close relationship 
of the Mabinogion to his Highland tales. One or two points of 
resemblance have escaped him. The Lady of the Fountain 
seems to me to be an expansion of a Goldenlocks story. The 
hero leaves his wife (breaking a taboo thereby), is forsaken of her, 
becomes rough and hairy, rescues her from three successive 
dangers, is recognised by and reunited to her. It is to be noted 
that the hero is accompanied by a helping animal. The opening 
incident of this story may be compared to Joyce’s Pursuit of 
the Gilla Dacker, traiuslated from a MS. copy, dated 1733. In 
both stories the heroes drink of the fountain, the lord of the 
fountain appears, and a fight ensues, in which the hero proves 
victor. 

I have cited Peredur in connection with several stories already, 





* In my forthcoming work on the Grail legends this story will be fully dealt with 
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and would merely point out that the second incident is a very 
good version of the Goldenlocks group. The hero comes dis- 
guised to the camp of the Empress of Christinobyl, lodges with 
a miller, of whom he borrows money to buy armour (exactly as 
in Grimm’s, No. 60, The Two Brothers), is victor in the tourna- 
ment on three successive days, always vanishing at the end, is 
finally recognised by and marries the heroine. 

About Killhwch and Olwen I have only one new remark to 
make. The swiftest of Arthur’s heroes is Sgi/te Yscawndroed (he 
bent no blade of grass, so light and swift was his tread). The 
swiftest of the Fenians is Xee/ta Mac Ronan (he would over- 
take the swift March wind, and the swift March wind would not 
overtake him). Is there any possible etymological connection ? 

In Mabinogion VI., Pwyll Prince of Dyfed, there is a good 
example of the Calumniated Wife cycle. The jealousy of the 
stepmother is not the motive, as is usually the case ; the child is 
removed by supernatural means, and it is the frightened nurses 
who accuse the mother. 

No. VII., Branwen, the Daughter of Llyr, is remarkable as 
offering a close parallel to German Heldensage, a fact not hitherto 
pointed out to my knowledge. Branwen, married to the King of 
Ireland, invites her brother to her husband’s court as Kriemhild 
invites Gunther. The brother sets off, accompanied by a “ surly 
kinsman,” who plays the part of the “ grimme Hagen.” A recon- 
ciliation is about to be effected when the “ surly kinsman,” seizing 
hold of Branwen’s youngest child, kills him as Hagen kills Atli’s 
youngest born. A general melee and slaughter ensue, as in the 
Niebelungenlied. A consideration of the possibilities suggested 
by this parallel is beyond my present limits. It seems to me much 
closer than the Diarmaid-Graine and Sigurd-Brunnhild parallel 
which has hitherto been looked upon as the chief connecting 
point between Teutonic and Celtic Heldensage.* 

Two more facts, before I close, showing the striking relation- 
ship between the different branches of Celtic folk literature at dif- 
ferent periods. In the voyage of Maildun, written in 1126, are 
two incidents to which I know no exact parallel in any modern 
folk-literature. In Chap. 12, Maildun and his companions come 


* Cf. Mabinogion Studies, No. 1, Branwen.—Folk Lore Record, VOL. V. 
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to an island where they behold a wonderful prodigy. The island 
is divided into two parts by a wall which runs across, on either side 
are sheep, on the one side they are black, on the other white, and 
when they leap across the wall they at once change colour. In 
the Mabinogi of Peredur the hero comes to a valley and sees a 
shepherd feeding his sheep, and when he drives them to one side 
of the valley they turn black, and when he calls them back again 
they become white. In Chap. 28 Maildun and his companions 
are detained by the sorceress queen of the magic island, even as 
Odysseus is detained by Circe. She has a magic clew which she 
secretly fastens to the ship and always draws it back. At length 
one of the heroes cuts the thread and the spell is broken. Now, 
this exact story was told to Mr. Campbell in 1860—the island 
queen had become a witch and the magic clew a hank of worsted, 
but the incidents reproduce each other exactly. 

The bearing of the preceding facts upon the folk-tale problem 
may be roughly stated as follows :— 

The Celts possess in common with all other European races 
a body of marchen. The evidence at present does not warrant 
our affirming or denying the fact of their being borrowed from 
the East. We notice, however, three facts. These stories have 
a tone of peculiar and fantastic wildness which distinguishes them 
from any other modern folk-tales ; they are closely connected with 
the national Heldensage, the oldest versions of the Ossianic cycle 
and the most primitive presentment we have of the Arthurian 
Heldensage (Killhwch and Olwen and Peredur) being genuine 
marchen ; they were, as early as the 12th and 13th centuries, both in 
Ireland and Wales, worked up into a vast romantic literary cycle, 
which from Wales spread all over the Continent, so that the 
whole of European literature was dominated for over three 
hundred years by what were in many cases simply the specific 
Celtic form of the common Aryan folk-tales, such folk-tales as are 
current to this very day in Scotland and Ireland. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF CLACH-NAN-CEANN. 


A SGEULACHD OF THE RANNOCH CAMERONS. 
AND now when the two hostile bands were rapidly drawing their 
cordon round about the devoted 7Zigh-na-dige, Ewen, having 
tenderly embraced Marsali and his four boys, bade them an 


affectionate farewell. ‘I expected, Ewen,” said Marsali, shedding 
tears, “that that affair of the bow would have come to this; but 
God’s will be done!” “I certainly was to blame in that affair,” 


said Ewen; “but if I have offended I have borne the weight of it 
on my conscience, and if man prove cruel and revengeful I hope 
a merciful God will pardon me!” Iain also with much emotion 
bade Marsali and the children farewell ; whereupon the two men 
ran down from 7igh-na-dige, and plunged into Loch Rannoch. 
Iain set off in a north-easterly direction, as if intending to 
make for Liavan,; but, before he had proceeded very far, he 
unfortunately got entangled in a fishing net, which the three 
brothers themselves had set, and was drowned. Ewen, on 
looking back, saw that his brother was in difficulties; but the 
enemy was now so near—being within bow shot of the place— 
that it was quite impossible to render any help. So Ewen, with 
a heavy and sorrowful heart, held on in his course, making for the 
place where the township of Killichronan now stands. Here, on 
the north side of the loch, the Mackintosh chief and Macgregor 
of Ardlarich were eagerly waiting the landing of the swimming 
fugitives. Ardlarich, on account of his oath, had refused to join 
the Mackintosh in invading the Sfosgarbh; but he offered to 
watch his own coast lest the Camerons should escape that way by 
swimming the loch, and the chief was so pleased with this 
arrangement that he resolved to accompany his friend, with the 
intention thereafter to cross the loch when matters were ripe for 
his presence on the Séiosgarbh. Ewen landed at the point called 
the Creagan-Dearg, and his two redoubtable foes were there to 
receive him. Mackintosh, on recognising his old rival, said :— 
“Co ac’ is fhearr leat tighinn am meachuinn an Toisich no am 
meachuinn a Ghriogarich?” That is, “Which do you prefer 
coming under the clemency of Mackintosh or of Macgregor?” 
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Ewen replied: “Cha tighinn am meachuinn Toisich fhad ’sa 
bhiodh Griogarach beo!” That is, “I would not come under the 
clemency of a Mackintosh so long as a Macgregor were alive!” 
Hereupon Ardlarich, looking fiercely at him, said: “‘ Ged gheall mi 
nach togainn claidheanh, cha d’ gheall mi nach togainn biodag 
ad’ aghaidh.” That is, ‘“ Though I promised not to raise a sword 
I did not promise not to raise a dirk against you,” and with that 
he plunged his dirk into Ewen’s heart. Ewen called out: “A 
Mharsaili, is e brathair t-athar a rinn e!” That is, “O Marsali, 
it was thy father’s brother that did it!” It is said that, hard- 
hearted as the Mackintosh was, tears came to his eyes on 
witnessing this painful scene, and that he said: “Ud! ud! na 
’n robh thu iar thighinn am’ mbheachainn’s, Eoghan, cha 
tachaireadh so!” “Tut! tut! had you surrendered to me, Ewen, 
this should not have happened!” And here it may be remarked 
that so long as Macgregor and his race remained in Ardlarich 
the spirit of Ewen Cameron haunted their dwelling, and was 
always seen seeking satisfaction for the murder committed in 
violation of a sacred oath. The Brownie of Ardlarich was indeed 
for many generations one of the most famous personages in the 
Braes ; but he has long since departed together with the race 
whose footsteps he was in the habit of dogging. 

The Mackintosh chief now entered a boat, and proceeded to 
cross over to the south side of the Loch. As he was gliding along 
over that mile of water which the ill-fated Ewen had so recently 
swam, he felt the demon of revenge rising within his heart, and 
he swore that he would make Marsali cry. “It was chiefly for 
this,” said he, “that I came from Badenoch, and I will do it ?” 
Having landed on the Stosgarbh, he ascended the small rising 
ground leading to 7igh-na-dige, which he found was, according to 
his own instructions, surrounded by a cordon of men. Marsali, 
with her four boys, was standing on the green sward beside the 
large boulder to receive him. On his approach, she bowed 
politely but stiffly ; and he returned the salutation with a formal 
bow. ‘ Marsali,” said the Chief, “1 have to inform you that 
Ewen, your hushand, is dead.” ‘“‘ That’s bad news,” said she. “I 
have to inform you further,” said he, “that he was slain by the 
hand of your uncle, Macgregor of Ardlarich.” “That is worse 
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news,” said she. “And don’t you cry,” said he, “at such news ?” 
“No,” said she. “Why?” asked he. “ Because,” said she, “I 
suppose my crying would not amend matters.” “ But you must 
and shall cry,” said he, raising his voice. “But I must not and 
will not cry,” said she firmly. Here the Mackintosh seized her 
eldest boy by the legs and said : “ Supposing I were to dash this 
boy’s head against that stone, would you cry?” “I suppose if 
the devil put that into your heart,” said she, “my crying would 
not prevent it.” Thereupon he dashed the boy’s head against the 
stone, and scattered his brainsallaround. Marsali remained firm. 
He then took her second son and did the same to him. She still 
remained firm. He then took up her third son and did the same 
to him. Here Jan Biorach, Marsali’s fourth son, clung in terror 
to his mother’s side, and tried to hide himself from the terrible 
man in her dress, whereupon she burst into a flood of tears. “A 
dhroch bhoirionnaich,” arsa Macintoisich, “b’ fhearr roimh no 
nis,” z.¢., “‘ You bad woman,” said Mackintosh, “this would have 
been better before than now.” Marsali retorted: “Ged chunna 
tu mo dheur cha chuala tu mo ghlaodh!” that is, “ Though you 
saw my tears you did not hear me cry!” “You are a devil !” said 
he. ‘You are worse than a devil!” said she; “and you and your 
seed after you shall be punished for this day’s horrible work.” 
The men, who had looked on awestruck at the whole proceedings, 
felt a relief when they got the command to retire; and Mackin- 
tosh himself slunk away like a coward, under the consciousness 
that he had committed a dreadful crime. When William, after 
having long and anxiously watched the progress of events, at 
length saw the Mackintoshes and Macgregors retire, he cautiously 
emerged from his hiding-place in the Black Wood, and, with 
beating heart, returned to 7igh-na-dige. Here he was shocked 
at the state he found matters in. The bodies of the three boys 
were still lying side by side before that blood-stained boulder 
where the tragedy had been enacted ; and Marsali, bending over 
them in an agony of distress, was now making the Black Wood to 


re-echo with her bitter cries and lamentations. Hence the saying— 


** Chual’ a Choille Dhubh glaodh Mharsalaidh 
Ged nach cual’ Macantoisich.” 


That is— 


‘* The Black Wood heard the cry of Marsali 
Although the Mackintosh didn’t hear it.” 
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Then little Jan Biorach (so called from his sharp features) touched 
the tenderest part of her heart by playing with his brothers’ 
clotted locks, and speaking to them as if they were only asleep; 
while Ewen’s faithful hound “ Strone,” realising by his instinctive 
faculties the horrors of the scene, kept up a dismal and piteous 
howling, which is still spoken of as “Caoineadh Stroin Cu 
Eoghain aig Tigh-na-dige,” or “The lamentation of Strone, 
Ewen’s dog, at Zigh-na-dige.” “QO William, William,” said 
Marsali, “I am the most miserable woman in the world now. 
Ewen has been murdered; Iain has been drowned; my three 
boys have been murdered before my eyes; my little living boy 
cannot understand that his brothers are dead ; and the very dog 
is howling as if he were seeing the spirits of the murdered ones 
hovering around this place in the air!” and with that she sobbed 
like to break her heart. William, though himself filled with 
unspeakable grief and horror at the situation of affairs, did his 
best to comfort Marsali; and, by sympathising with her, and at 
the same time exhorting her to bear her present calamity in a 
manner becoming her former reputation for womanly courage 
and address in the hour of trial, he wonderfully succeeded in 
rousing her up to a proper sense of duty towards the living and 
the dead. 

And now they both set themselves to work. The first thing 
Marsali did was to get three napkins, and having carefully 
and tenderly gathered up the scattered brains of her dear boys, 
she lovingly bound up their heads, and impressed on the gory 
lips of each of them a fond kiss, such as only a mother can 
bestow. She felt her heart rising to her mouth. Thereafter, 
William removed the dead bodies, one by one, to 7igh-na-dige. 
There they stretched them out, side by side, and dressed them 
for decent burial ; and, having partaken of some food, and 
humbly acknowledged that it was through God’s goodness they 
were not all cut off, they at length retired to their respective 
apartments to rest. 

When Marsali lay down on her bed she was so impressed 
with the horrors of the situation that, for a long time, sleep 
departed from her eyes. She could not help thinking of her 


late dear husband Ewen, whose comely body now lay stranded 
36 
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on the unkindly shore of the SHosmin, and whose blood stained 
the dagger of her own kinsman, and branded him as a murderer. 
She thought of her late brother-in-law, whose body still lay in 
Loch Rannoch. And she thought of the dead bodies of her own 
issue that now lay stiff on the stretching board in 7zgh-na-dige. 
In this train she was led on to ponder over her former relations 
with the Mackintosh, and more especially the dream that, 
had caused her to reject him as her suitor. This dream, which 
had long been forgotten, now came back to her mind, and that 
with a force and fulness of meaning which it had never seemed 
to her to have carried with it before. She had no difficulty in 
identifying the big grey stone of her dream with “ Clach-nan- 
Ceann ;” her bowels protruding and lying on the green sward, 
with her own children ; and the fierce black cat devouring these, 
with the Mackintosh dashing the heads of her poor boys against 
that terrible stone. But what about the arm and hand wielding 
the Lochaber axe that so deftly came down and cut off the cat’s 
tail? If the first part of the dream received fulfilment in the 
tragic events of that day, the remainder was still unfulfilled, but 
as part of the whole must also needs come to pass—and that some 
time in the not very distant future. And this solemn thought 
that, in the hands of a Higher Power, she, with a baby still un- 
born, was passing through a destiny allotted to her, gave her 
great comfort in the midst of her afflictions, and at length dis- 
posed her mind to kindly slumbers. 

As soon as William lay down on his couch he fell into a pro- 
found sleep, which continued all night; but just as the morning 
was beginning to dawn, he opened his eyes and beheld the figure 
of Ewen between him and the light. ‘“O Ewen,” said he, with a 
startled voice, and his hair rising up on end, “what do you want 
now?” “William,” said Ewen, speaking in tones more shrill than 
his ordinary, “I and my three boys have been murdered; but you 
go immediately, first to the Chief of Struan at Dunalastair, and he 
will give you help; and thereafter go to Lochiel, and tell them 
there what has happened.” And with these words the shadowy 
form vanished into thin air. 

William at once started up from bed; and, having hastily 
dressed himself, and explained matters to Marsali, set off for 
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Dunalastair. He arrived before breakfast time, and was so for- 
tunate as to meet the Chief himself taking a morning stroll along 
his beautiful grounds. The Robertsons of Struan were not more 
distinguished for their bravery and fine intellectual endowments, 
than for those kindly qualities of heart which made them so 
deservedly popular in Perthshire; and this Chief, though rather 
passionate, was one of the best of his race. William respectfully 
saluted him. Struan, returning the salute, remarked—“ Are you 
not one of the Camerons that hunt on the Shosgarbh?” “Yes, 
Chief,” replied William, “I am one of those three unfortunate 
brothers, and the only remaining one now!” “Do you know,” 
said Struan, “that I have been waiting your arrival all this 
morning? A man, whom I took to be your brother, appeared 
to me last night in a dream ; and he pressed me (chur e impidh 
orm) to go along with one that should arrive this morning bearing 
some dreadful news. As a rule I don't pay much attention to 
dreams; but in this case the same person appeared to me three 
times; and I am rather curious about the matter.” Struan’s dream 
is handed down in the following couplet :— 

‘* Tannasg Eoghain aig leabaidh Shruain, 

Cur impidh air is e na shuain.” 

Which may be translated, 

‘* Ewen’s ghost at Struan’s bed, 

Beseeching him about the dead.” 

William now related to Struan all the occurrences of the preceding 
day—the drowning of Jain, the murder of Ewen, the tragedy of 
Clach-nan-ceann, Marsali’s condition and need of help, surrounded 
as she then was by the unburied bodies of her threé murdered 
boys—and also Ewen’s apparition that morning before him, with 
request to go first to Struan for assistance, and thereafter to 
Lochiel. 

Struan listened with an interest not unmixed with a slight 
feeling of awe to William’s simple narrative of the previous day’s 
proceedings on his estate of Shosgarbh ; and when it was finished 
he energetically slapped his right thigh with his right hand over 
his kilt (which was his usual way of expressing his displeasure), 
and said—‘“ This is the most shocking and disgraceful thing that 
ever was done in this part of the country! I will certainly go up 
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to-day to Tigh-na-dige myself to assist and comfort the poor 
widow in her distress. But you must first have something to eat.” 
William bowed low and said ; 


** *S e bhur morachd, fhir Shruain, 
*Bhi coir anns an eiginn.” 
That is, 

“It is your greatness, O Struan, to be kind to the distressed.” 
The chief, smiling, said, “Is grinn am balach thu!” That is, 
“You are a fine fellow!” and then led him on through the gate of 
Mount Alexander, over which, two hundred years later, his gifted 
but rather cynical descendant Alexander Robertson, the Bard of 
Struan, wrote the following lines :— 

In this small spot whole Paradise you'll see, 

With all its plants but the forbidden tree ; 

Here every sort of animals you'll find 

Subdued, but woman who betrayed mankind ; 

All kinds of reptiles, too, their shelter take 

Within these happy groves except the snake ; 

In fine, there’s nothing pois’nous here enclosed, 

But all is pure as heaven at first disposed ; 

Woods, hills, and dales, with milk and corns abound : 
Traveller, pull off thy shoes, ’tis holy ground. 


And, then, to the house, over the door of which the bard wrote :— 


Turn thee, judicious guest, and relish all 

The various beauties of the globe in small; 

The power and being of a God you'll trace 

In the contexture of this narrow space. 
Truly, Dunalastair was then the beautiful seat of a worthy and 
hospitable Highland chieftain. Due south stood the conical 
Schiehallion—that “thing of beauty,” Rannoch’s “joy for ever ;” 
due west three miles, Loch Rannoch, with its picturesque sur- 
roundings—Sfosmin on the right, SHosgarbh on the left, the 
mountains of Glencoe in the far distance; while through that 
charming valley, with those great mountain ramparts on the 
right and left, and woods and fields and homesteads lying between, 
the Dubhag wound its mazy way from Loch Rannoch like a 
silver thread until, in its passage through the deep gorge below, it 
washed the sacred foot of Mount Alexander, and “tumbled” on 
its course towards the east. 


After William had partaken of a comfortable breakfast, he was 
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sent for to the back court of Dunalastair House, where he found 
Struan at the head of a body of fourteen armed retainers, pre- 
paring to set off for Zigh-na-dige. Here all presented a scene of 
excitement and commotion. The story of the murder of Ewen, 
and of the massacre of the children, having got wind in the house, 
now became the all-absorbing topic of conversation, and produced 
a feeling of horror and loathing which shewed that such utterly 
atrocious crimes were unheard of in Rannoch even in those dark 
and lawless times. The beautiful Lady Struan, in her stately 
manner, advanced towards William, and, with a gracious smile, 
shook hands with him; whilst the Master of Struan, and the 
young ladies of the family, and the servants of the household, 
crowded round to listen to what he had to tell them regarding the 
terrible transactions of the previous day. He told the harrowing 
tale from first to last; and never had Arabian storyteller, or 
wandering minstrel of the Middle Ages, a more interested and 
attentive audience. 


Dh’ inn’s e sgeulachd Clach-nan-Ceann 
Gus na chinn Baintighearn Shruain fann 
Is thaislich cridhe gach aon a bh’ ann. 


That is— 
He told the tale of Clach-nan-Ceann 
Till Lady Struan fainted o’er, 
And every heart was softened down. 
So great, indeed, was the effect produced that William had to 
stop several times until somebody’s lost equanimity should be 
restored ; but after each interruption he was clamourously called 
on to resume his narrative, and was obliged to go on and finish 
the tragic tale. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ENCHANTED BRIDEGROOM. 





ONCE upon a time a young man was getting married, and, as he 
was coming out of the church after the ceremony was over, he 
was stopped by a tall dark man, who asked him to come round to 
the back of the church, for he wished to speak to him. The 
young man obeyed and went. The dark man asked him to be 
good enough to stand there till a small piece of candle which he 
held in his hand should burn out. The bridegroom complied 
with the request, for he saw that the candle was but small, and 
with a short run he could overtake the marriage party. The 
candle, as he thought, did not take two minutes to burn, and he 
rushed off to overtake his friends. On his way he saw a man 
cutting turf, and he asked him if it was long since the wedding 
party passed that way. The man replied : “I am not aware that any 
wedding party passed here to-day, nor for along time past.” ‘Oh, 
there was a marriage to-day,” said the other, “and I am the 
bridegroom. I was asked by a man to go with him to the back 
of the church, and I went. I am now running to overtake the 
party.” The man who was cutting the turf, feeling the impossi- 
bility of this, asked him what date he supposed that day was. 
The bridegroom gave his answer; and the man discovered that 
the date was two hundred years before that time. The bride- 
groom had passed two hundred years in those two minutes, which 
the bit of candle took, as he thought, to burn. “I remember,” 
said he who cut the turf, “that my grandfather used to tell some- 
thing of such a disappearance of a bridegroom, a story which his 
grandfather had told him as a fact which happened when he was 
young.” “Ah, well then, Iam the bridegroom,” and so saying, he 
fell away as he stood, and nothing remained but a small heap of 
earth. 





* From Mr, Cathel Kerr. See our September No., p. 512. 
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WINDISCH’S IRISCHE TEXTE: THE STORY OF 
DEIRDRE. 


To those who take an interest in the literature and antiquities of 
the Scottish Gael, Prof. Windisch’s second part of his second 
series of “Irish Texts”* ought to be highly welcome, for in it 
they may find, ably edited and translated by Dr. Stokes, the 
version of the story of Deirdre and the Sons of Uisnech which is 
contained in the famous Glenn Masain MS. in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. The further contents of the Professor’s book 
are of more purely Irish interest. They are “The History of 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon” from the Lebar Brecc, a MS. 
of the end of the 14th century, and four of the prefatory cow-spoil 
stories that precede the Tain bo Cuailnge—the Cow-spoil of 
Cualgne. The History of Philip and Alexander is edited, with a 
German translation, by Dr. Kuno Meyer, whom our readers 
favourably know as a contributor to our own pages. Our only 
regret is that Dr. Meyer did not translate the story into English 
rather than into German, for the benefit of English and Irish 
readers, who are less learned in foreign tongues than German 
scholars. Personally we should prefer to find Dr. Meyer editing 
the text of some native story or saga when so many of them are 
still unedited and most of those that are edited belong to a past 
epoch of scholarship. The portion of the book which Prof. 
Windisch arrogates to himself is but little over a fourth of the 
whole and consists of the editing of the prefatory Tdin tales 
already mentioned. These Tains are the Tain bé Dartada, T.b. 
Flidais, T.b. Regamain, and T.b. Regamna. The Professor gives 
a translation in each case and there are careful annotations and 
comparison of texts. 

Dr. Stokes gives a full account of the saga of the Sons of Uis- 
nech and completes the Glenn Masain text by additions from 
another Edinburgh MS., which Peter Turner procured for the 
Highland Society. As a consequence, the present version of the 
story is the completest and most important yet issued. Dr. 


Stokes thus describes the Glenn Masain MS. :— 
‘*The MS. is a vellum quarto, marked LIII., and was probably written in the 





* Irische Texte mit Ubersetzungen und Worterbuch. Zweite serie, 2 Heft. Leipzig: 
Hirtel, 1887. 
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fifteenth century. It consists of twenty-six leaves or fifty-one pages, in double 
columns, with 38 or (rarely) 39 lines in each column. The first two leaves contain 
the first part of the story. Then comes a leaf containing a portion of the Cattlespoil 
of Flidais, Then our story is resumed on the recto of the fourth leaf and breaks off 
on the verso of the same leaf. The rest of the codex is taken up with the Tain bé 
Flidais. There is said to be a fac-simile of a leaf in the ‘ Report of the Committee 
of the Highland Society appointed to inquire into the nature and authenticity of the 
Poems of Ossian,’ Edin, 1805, plate III., No. 4.” 


The MS. from which Dr. Stokes takes the conclusion of the saga 
is a small quarto paper manuscript, marked ‘LVI. Highland 
Society, Peter Turner, No. 3.’ Its contents are mainly the three 
sorrowful tales of Erin, viz., the Death of the Sons of Tuirenn, 
Death of the Children of Lir, and the Death of the Sons of 
Uisnech. It is of the 18th century, and once belonged to “ Wm. 
Reidy, of Lismatigue . . . . Province of Linster, and Kingdom 
of Ireland,” as a note on one of the pages has it. 

Dr. Stokes gives a complete bibliography of the tale. The 
several editions and versions of the text are mainly six in number 
—(1) Keating’s version in his History of Ireland ; (2) O’Flana- 
gan’s text from an 18th century MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, 
published in 1808 in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Dublin, and lately republished, with Nos. 3 and 5, in the Gaelic 
Fournal; (3) a second text by O’Flanagan, published and re- 
published as No. 2; (4) the text in the Yellow Book of Lecan 
(about 1391 A.D.), published by O’Carry in the Atlantis, Vol. III. ; 
(5) the text in the Book of Leinster (12th century), published in 
Windisch’s “ Irische Texte,” Vol. I.; and (6) the text in the 
Egerton MS. 1782, of the 15th century, which is not yet pub- 
lished. Besides these there are in the British and Irish libraries 
seventeen modern paper copies of the tale. We may mention 
here that the Inverness Gaelic Society has got an exceedingly 
full and excellent version of it as a popular tale, taken down from 
oral recitation by Mr. A. A. Carmichael in 1867 from an old 
Seanachaidh in Barra, and it is now in the course of publication. 
To these must also be added the versions of the ballads reproduced 
from various sources in Campbell’s “ Leabhar na Feinne,” pp. 19-29. 
The version of the ballad found in Gillies is wonderfully accurate 
when compared to the somewhat older version of O’Flanagan 
(No. 2) as quoted by Dr. Stokes. The following is the reference 
in O’Flanagan’s version to Inverness :— 
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Dochuir chuice eilid bhaeth 
agh allaidh, is laegh re a cois, 
is do ghabh sé chuice air cuairt, 
ag filladh 6 shluagh Inbher Nois. 
The saga, as Professor Windisch says, contains good material 


for a tragedy, and, as a consequence, it has given rise to composi- 
tions in English, by writers more or less learned in Irish and in 
Gaelic, from Macpherson downwards. We quote in full Dr. 
Stokes’ remarks on Macpherson: It is treated by “ James Mac- 
pherson in his Fingal, London, 1762, pp. 155-171, under the 
title Dar-thula, a bombastic fabrication, in which the author 
mixes together incidents belonging to the two cycles of Conchobar 
and Find. He proves his ignorance of Gaelic by the following 
notes :—‘ Nathos |Macphersonese for Naisi] signifies youthful: 
Ailthos [Macphersonese for Ainnle] exguisite beauty: Ardan, 
pride.’ ‘ Dar-thula or Dart-’huile [Macphersonese for Deirdre] a 
woman with fine eyes. ‘Sel4ama . . . The word in the 
original signifies either beautiful to behold or a place witha pleasant 
or a wide prospect. ‘Lona, a marshy plain. ‘Slis-seamha, soft 
bosom.’ He proves his ignorance of old Gaelic manners and 
customs by making the sons of Usnoth [Macphersonese for 
Usnach] fall by the arrows shot by ‘Cairbar’s’ bowmen. On this 
O’Carry is worth quoting (M. & C., Vol. II., 272). ‘It is re- 
markable that in none of our more ancient historical or romantic 
tracts is there any allusion whatever to Bows and Arrows.’” * 

The other writers that have dealt with the saga of Deirdre are 
Sir Samuel Ferguson (Poems, Dublin 1880), Dr. Robert Joyce 
(poem of Deirdre), and the late Dr. Angus Smith in his Loch Etive 
and the Sons of Usnach, The story is noticed also by Campbell 
in Vol. IV. of his Tales of the Western Highlands, and the ballads 
are given in his Leabhar na Feinne, and Mr. Skene has translated 
Deirdre’s first song, “ Inmain tir an tir ut thoir,” in the introduc- 
tion to the Dean of Lismore’s Book published in 1862. ‘“ This 
translation,” says Dr. Stokes with his usual directness, “is full ot 
faults.” The following phrases are mistranslated—we merely give 
the correct rendering: “fan mboirinn caoimh,” under a fair rock; 
“ sieng is saill bruicc,” venison and badger’s fat ; ‘ donimais collud 
corrach,” we used to have an unsteady sleep; and “ uallche,” 


* See also the Celtic Magasine for last March, p. 197. 
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prouder. Of Mr. Skene’s theory that the Sons of Uisneach were 
Picts (!) and his topographical etymologies connected with them, 
Dr. Stokes says: “ It is just possible that some of this topography 
may be correct; but when Mr. Skene connects Adamnan’s regio 
or mons Cainie with the man’s name Azul and the river-name 
Nesa with the man’s name JVaisi, and when he invents a place- 
name ‘Arcardan’ in order to connect it with Arddén, he must ex- 
cuse Celtic, and indeed all other, scholars for declining to follow 
him.” Dr. Stokes has done his work with his usual thoroughness 
and accuracy. His translation is excellent and he has added, 
besides the textual notes, grammatical and philologic notes full of 
the interest and importance that always attaches to his researches 
in these fields. We may suggest that “leirg a benn” on page 115 
means in Scotch Gaelic “slope of the hills,” which is doubtless 
the meaning intended. The word £irg is a well known word in 
the Highlands. 





PROF. SAYCE ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE 
HIGHLAND DRESS. 





IN his presidental address to the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association, Prof. Sayce dealt with dress as indicating 
certain racial facts. As he spoke of the high antiquity of the 
Highland dress, we quote this portion of his address, for it is 
both of interest and importance :— 

There are few things about which a population—more especi- 
ally in an early stage of society—is so conservative as the 
matter of dress. When we find the Egyptian sculptor represent- 
ing the Hittites of the warm plains of Palestine clad in the snow- 
shoes of the mountaineer, we are justified in concluding that they 
must have descended from the ranges of the Taurus, where the 
bulk of their brethren continued to live, just as the similar shoes 
with turned-up ends which the Turks have introduced among the 
upper classes of Syria, Egypt, and northern Africa, point to the 
northern origin of the Turks themselves. Such shoes are utterly 
unsuited for walking in over a country covered with grass, brush- 
wood, or even stones; they are, on the contrary, admirably 
adapted for walking on snow. Now, the dress of Celtic Gaul 
and of southern Britain, also, when the Romans first became 
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acquainted with it, was the same as the dress which “linguistic 
palaeontology” teaches us had been worn by the primitive 
Aryans in their first home. One of its chief constituents 
were the braccae, or trousers, which accordingly became to the 
Roman the symbol of the barbarian. We learn, however, from 
sculptures and other works of art that before the retirement of the 
Romans from the northern part of Europe, they had adopted this 
article of clothing, at all events, during the winter months, That 
the natives of southern Britain continued to wear it after their 
separation from Rome is clear from a statement of Gildas (“ Hist., 
19”), in which he refers in no flattering terms to the kilt of the 
Pict and the Scot. Yet from within a century after the time of 
Gildas, there are indications that the northern kilt, which he re- 
gards as so strange and curious, had become the common garb of 
Wales. When we come to the 12th century, we find that it is the 
National costume. Giraldus Cambrensis gives us a description of 
the Welsh dress in his own time, from which we learn that it con- 
sisted simply of a tunic and plaid. It was not until the age of the 
Tudors, according to Lluyd, the Welsh historian of the reign of 
Elizabeth, that the Welsh exchanged their own for the English 
dress. The Welsh, who served in the army of Edward II. at 
Bannockburn, were remarked even by the Lowland Scotch, for 
the scantiness of their attire, and we have evidence that it was the 
same a century later. If we turn to Ireland we find that in the 
days of Spenser, and later, the National costume of the Irish was 
the same as that of the Welsh and the Highland Scotch. The 
knee-breeches and sword-coat, which characterise the typical 
Irishman in the comic papers, are survivals of the dress worn by 
the English at the time when it was adopted in Ireland. The 
Highland dress, therefore, was once worn not only in the Scotch 
Highlands and in Ireland, but also in Wales. It characterised 
the Celtic parts of Britain, with the exception of Cornwall and 
Devonshire. Yet we have seen that up to the middle of the 
6th century, at the period when Latin was still the language 
of the fellow-countrymen of Gildas, and when ‘“Cunedda’s 
men” had not as yet imposed their domination upon Wales, 
the old Celtic dress with trousers must have been the one in 
common use. Now, we can easily understand how a dress of 
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the kind could have been replaced by the kilt in warm 
countries like Italy and Greece ; what is not easily conceivable 
is that such a dress could have been replaced by the kilt in the 
cold regions of the north. In warm climates a lighter form of 
clothing is readily adopted ; in cold climates the converse is the 
case. I see, consequently, but one solution of the problem 
before us. On the one hand, there was the distinctive Celtic 
dress of the Roman age, which was the same as the dress of the 
primitive Aryan, and was worn alike by the Celts of Gaul and 
Britain and the Teutons of Germany ; on the other hand there 
was the scantier and colder dress which originally characterized 
the coldest part of Britain and subsequently mediaeval Wales 
also. Must we not infer, in the first place, that the aboriginal 
population of Caledonia and Ireland was not Celtic—or at least 
not Aryan Celtic; and, secondly, that the dominant class in 
Wales after the 6th century came from that northern portion of 
the island where the kilt was worn? Both inferences, at all 
events, agree with the conclusions which ethnologists and his- 
torians have arrived at upon other grounds, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
BERESFORD Houser, SWANSEA, 10th September, 1887. 

S1r,—I have just read with very great pleasure the admirable article on ‘‘ Tales 
of the Water-Kelpie” in your September issue. Will you allow me, however, in the 
interest of Celtic studies as well as of the science of folk-lore, to draw attention to 
one inadvertence? The writer seems to have been misled by Mr. Sikes into the 
belief that the mermaid superstition is not found among the Welsh. Mr. Sikes’ 
book is a valuable one; but his experience of the Welsh was after all exceedingly 
limited, and too much reliance must not be placed on his generalisations. The 
stories of water spirits, which he himself records in the very chapter from which the 
writer of the article quotes, might have warned him against so sweeping a statement 
as he makes. 

What is quite certain is that the mermaid is perfectly well known to Welsh 
tradition. Southey, in the notes to Madoc, quoting from a Welsh poet, mentions 
two proverbs concerning her, namely :—‘‘ Take the mermaid’s advice and save 
thyself,” and ‘‘ Take shelter when you see the mermaid driving her flocks ashore = 
and he explains that the white foamy waves are called the mermaid’s sheep, and the 
ninth wave her ram. I have at the present moment no opportunity of verifying the 
quotation by search among the older Welsh literature; but this is of the less 
importance because Mr. Charles Hancock, the son-in-law of Dr. Karl Blind, a few 
years ago found the mermaid still a living belief among the fisher population of the 
south Pembrokeshire coast. The stories which he obtained were published by Dr. 
Blind in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1882. They include several varieties 
of incidents; and if none precisely parallel to the kelpie are included, sufficient 
analogies were discovered to warrant the hope that further search might yield even 
this.—I have the honour to be, sir, yours obediently, E, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 





